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Our  correspondent  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  is  already  thinking  about  Christ- 
mas, if  her  letter  this  week  is  any  evidence. 

She  writes:     "If  holly  and  mistletoe  are  the  'makings'   of  Christmas,  as 
someone  once  said,  the  prospects  seem  to  be  good  for  a  very  merry  Christmas 
this  vear.     Farmers  in  nearby  Virginia  and  Maryland  report  that  their  holly 
trees,  large  and  small,  are  heavily  laden  with  berries  this  year  —  more  berries 
than  they  have  seen  in  many  a  year.     A  quaint  legend  around  the  countryside  here 
has  it  that  when  the  holly  is  very  red,   that  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  'white  Christ- 
I  mas,  * 

"Which  reminds  me  of  another  Christmas  plant  that  has  been  making  news 
lately.     This  is  that  brilliant  bloom  which  is  a  native  of  Mexico  but  popular 
everywhere  in  the  United  States  as  a  Christmas  decoration  —  the  poinsettia. 
Perhaps  vou  have  hoard  that  the  poinsettia  may  one  day  be  providing  the  material 
for  our  overshoes  and  galoshes  to  say  nothing  of  rubber  tires  and  so  on.  But 
Department  of  Agriculture  plant  scientists  who  have  been  studying  the  poinsettia 
recently  don't  agree.     They  say  that  its  rubber  content  is  not  high  enough  to 
encourage  hopes  of  commercial  rubber  production. 

"Here  is  a  little  news  about  the  home  chimney.     The  children  of  the 
country  may  think  of  the  chimney  mostly  as  an  entrance-way  for  Santa  Claus, 
but  engineers  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  who  have  been  studying  farm 
fires  consider  it  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  home  fires.     They  report  that  some 
I  chimneys  cause  fires  because  they  were  built  improperly  in  the  first  place, 
j    and  that  others  cause  fires  because  they  have  become  'run  down"  or  defective 
from  lack  of  care. 

"These  engineers  can  tell  you  exactly  how  a  safe  chimney 

is  built.     They  say:     'Chimneys  should  be  built  from  the  ground  up,  or  rest  on 
foundation  or  basement  walls  of  masonry.     The  walls  should  be  constructed  of 
brick,  stone,  reinforced  concrete,  or  hollow  units  of  clay  or  concrete.  The 
minimum  thickness  of  the  walls  should  be  k  inches  for  brick,  k  inches  for  rein- 
forced concrete,  8  inches  for  hollow  tile,  and  12  inches  for  stone.     They  should 
be  lined  with  flue  linings  of  fire  clay  or  vitrified  clay  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick.'     That's  the  way  a  safe  chimney  is  built.    But  these 
engineers  add  that  the  chimney  needs  cleaning  at  least  once  a  year.    And  they 
say  that  when  a  chimney  becomes  too  hot  to  hold  one's  hand  against  without  dis- 
comfort, it  needs  careful  inspection  and  repair  by  a  reliable  mason. 
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"This  is  lust  one  of  the  points  on  guarding  your  home  against  fire  given 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture* s  new  leaflet  called  'Fires  on  Farms  ■  Anyone 
who  writes  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.   C.  ,  ana  asks  for 
this  new  leaflet,   is  welcome  to  a  copy. 

"Now  here  is  a  little  item  of  news  about  the  holiday  bird.  Turkey- 
growers  who  make  a  business  of  producing  turkey-hatching  eggs  in  the  winter 
Of tin  wonder  whether  to  use  breeding  stock  selected  from  the  fall  crop  of  turkeys 
or  whether  older  turkeys  will  make  the  best  breeders      Researcn  here  at  the 
Department  indicates  that  well-matured  young  hens  and  toms  are  fully  as  satis- 
factory for  breeders  as  are  older  turkeys.     In  fact,  the  eggs  from  yp_un_g  turKeys 
are  likely  to  be  more  fertile  and  to  hatch  better.     And  young  hens  will  lay 
more  eggs. 

"Of  course,  if  a  turkey-grower  has  kept  records  of  the  number  of  eggs 
each  o^  his  older  turkeys  laid  during  the  first  year,   tnose  egg  records  may 
show  that  many  of  the  older  turkeys  are  likely  to  make  better  breeders  than 
are  the  untried  young  turkeys.     But  the  mere  fact  that  one  turkey  is  older 
than  another  is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  make  a  better  breeder. 

"You  have  probably  often  seen  tracks  of  birds  and  animals  in  the  snow 
but  vou  may  never  have  thought  that  such  tracks  were  of  any  value.    As  a  matter 
of  fact,  men  of  the  Government's  Biological  Survey  often  use  animal  tracks  m 
fresh  snow  when  they  are  taking  a  census  of  certain  kinds  of  wildlife,  partic- 
ularly of  the  fur-bearing  animals.     In  order  to  decide  on  hunting  regulations 
each  year  —  regulations  like  bag  limits,  for  example,  or  to  tell  whether  pro- 
tective methods  in  use  are  'working',  Survey  men  often  need  a  fairly  accurate 
count  of  animals  or  birds  in  a  given  area.     So  they  follow  the  tracks  m  the 
snow,  backward  or  forward,  until  they  find  the  den  or  burrow  of  the  animal. 
TTach  animal  in  a  den  has  a  distinctive  footprint  that  varies  from  the  others 
in  length.     When  the  tracks  from  the  den  diverge,  the  trained  observer  can 
quickly  measure  with  his  eye,  or  with  a  scale,  the  various  sets  of  footprints 
and  can  then  jot  down  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  animals  in  the  den 
and  their  approximate  ages.     The  animal  census-takers  usually  use  the  length 
of  the  hind  footprint  in  recording  the  count. 

"The  Survey  men  also  use  airplanes  to  make  their  census  of  some  animals, 
deer  and  elk  in  particular.     They  find  that  spotting  from  the  air  is  quick, 
reliable  and-often  more  economical  than  trying  to  count  from  the  ground. 
Airplane  counts  are  also  helpful  in  estimating  the  numbers  of  waterfowl  on 
wat er  areas. " 

That  concludes  this  week's  news  letter  from  Washington.     Another  mil 
be  here  next  Saturday. 
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